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produce their legitimate fruit, and yet the motives  of the
Government would be appreciated.

In the spring of 1858 the political sky in the Panjab was
clear after the great storm. British repute stood high, conse-
quent on the achievements of the European troops in the wars
of 1846 and 1848, to whom alone the Sikhs attributed the
British victories, somewhat despising the Native troops. Now
these Native troops had mutinied in the most formidable
manner, and were yet overcome by their foreign masters.
The backbone of the rebellion had indeed been broken by
the recapture of Delhi; but Lucknow and the greater part of
Oudh still held out; now, however, Lucknow also had fallen
to the British. Thus the Sikhs were in their first thoughts
disposed to be more loyally obedient than ever. But in their
second thoughts, this fair view soon became clouded over; for
they began to think that after all they had largely assisted
the British in the recapture of Delhi, and afterwards
in the siege of Lucknow. In Oudh indeed much use had
been made of the Panjabi troops, raised by John Lawrence
during the crisis of the mutiny. These measures had been
carried to the very verge of imprudence. One of the errors
which led to the mutinies had been the employment in ex-
cessive proportion of Native troops drawn from the North-
western Provinces and-Oudh. Tet something like the same
error was near being repeated with the Panjabi troops. For
the Sikhs began to say ominously, "We have been the means
of restoring the kingdom to the British; why should we not
set up a kingdom for ourselves ?" This rising sentiment, too,
expanded, as the news came of campaigning in Central India.
Sir Hugh Eose had indeed with a small force fought his way
from the Bombay Presidency to the North-western Provinces,
reducing many rebels as he passed along. But around G-walior,
the capital of Sindhia's State, the rebellion still surged; and
Sindhia, as an ally of tlxe British, could hardly maintain his
position. This trouble was soon overcome by Sir Hugh Kose's
operations, which were followed by some brilliant movements
under Sir Eobert Napier. The chequered events, however,